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¥ Only eight pieces of scientifically com- 
» @ pounded rubber support 40,000 pounds! 
“%°> These rubber att we were designed 
~~ _—sibby United States Rubber Company to 
=——_~ replace the leaf springs of trucks on 
street cars, and smooth out the ride. 
There is no sliding friction on such rub- 
bersprings...therefore no maintenance. 
Stress in all structural members above” 
the springs is also reduced; much weight 
is saved through the relatively small size 
of the mountings. 


Performance like this is responsible for 
the increased use of engineered rubber 
mountings not only on street cars, but also 
on streamlined trains and other heavy 
vehicles. 


Such rubber - bonded - to - metal parts 
cushion destructive vibration, reduce 
noise both inside and out and cut main- 
tenance costs without sacrificing gafety. 


Behind this apparently simple develop- 
ment—pioneered by U.S. Rubber—lies 
a vast storehouse of scientific knowl- 
edge. Research over many years by U.S. 
Rubber technicians has accumulated a 
fund of information so precise and exten- 
sive that itis now possible to pre-determine 
the characteristics of engineered rubber. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 








AFTER SIX YEARS OF SERVICE — Unretouched STREET CAR FLOATED IN RUBBER — Sketch of street car body supported by 
photograph of one of the rubber sandwiches U.S. engineered rubber mountings. Note that these mountings are 
which replaced leaf springs six years ago on placed on each side of the bolster, and at both ends. The introduction 
a street car operating in a large Eastern of rubber as a structural part of heavy vehicles has done much to 
city. When examined recently all were still minimize noise, vibration, and shock not only on street cars but on 
in excellent condition. railway cars, trucks and busses. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doran presents an interlude of historical significance. 
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HEADS WILL ROLL, figuratively, for the blunders made by our military command- 
ers and War Department aides in underestimating the ability of the 
Nazis to put over their winter counter-offensive. Consensus of opin- 
ion in Washington, "too much overconfidence upstairs." 


POLITICAL EFFECTS of Nazi counter-offensive may be large. If Von Rundstedt ° 
sets American drive back several months, British and Soviet armies 
will become more essential to our plans than they have-been so far. 
This puts both Churchill and Stalin in better position for political 
bargaining. 


REPATRIATION of Europeans torn away from homelands by Nazis, plus prisoners of 
war, is expected to total 15,000,000 people. This movement, after 
war, will jam pack European transportation systems for years. 


WAS FDR in Warm Springs, Ga. during whole three weeks of his recent vacation, 
or was part of it spent in a New England clinic? 


WORLD ECONOMIC COUNCIL is being talked up in London. British businessmen and 
some sections of government there are making cooing noises about 
"equalization of opportunity" in postwar business. They realize that 
USA will be in a commanding position to handle world trade, and say it 
would be "for the ultimate good" if USA didn't take full advantage of 
the opportunity. This is type of thinking that can lead to interna-— 
tional "cartels" (i.e., trade monopolies backed by government agree- 
ments). 


AMERICAN TROOPS will be in Europe for years, not merely months, after the Nazi 
surrender. Europeans know the value of insurrection and "nuisance" 
demonstrations. They'll try to settle a lot of family squabbles with 
guns, may need international policing for the best part of a decade. 
Latest scheme is to have American troops occupy part of Austria as 
well as South Germany. 


DIRECTION OF SOVIET drive after Budapest falls will show Stalin's hand on some 
of USSR's politics. His armies can drive on Vienna to complete the 
Allied stranglehold on Germany. Or they can turn south toward the 
Adriatic to assure Soviet domination of Trieste and other important 
ports on Mediterranean. 


TWO MORE LEFTIST signals from France: (1) nationalization of coal mines in the 


north and (2) establishment of workers' committees in all businesses 
with more than 50 employes. 


FOOD PRICES IN ITALY these days average out about like this: eggs, 30c apiece; 
salt, $1.50 a lb.; sugar, $1.80 a lb.; butter, $1.70 a lb.; coffee, 
$4.50 a lb.; rice, 75c a 1lb.; bread, 45c for small loaf; spaghetti, 
55c a lb. and olive oii, $5 a qt. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE (CIO) will keep a close watch on all middle-of-the- 
road Congressmen and organize “united appeals" from home—district vot- 
“ers to House and Senate committees. 


BLACK MARKET GAS sells for 75c and $1 a gallon in Washington, despite govern- 
ment's alleged release of 500,000 gallons to ease local shortage. 
Second hand tires are selling for $15 up. 


THREE—IN—ONE farm machine which will plow, disc, harrow in one operation will 
be produced by Graham—Paige Motors Corp. as soon as materials are 
available. 
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Land_of rich soil, of thriving 
towns, of livable homes that offer 
cheerful hospitality...land of 
deep winter snows and warm 
summer suns, Nebraska is typical of the midwestern 
section of Your America. 





The state is one of the nation’s leading stock raising 

_areas. It is famous for dairy products. Corn, grain, 
hay and sugar beets grow in abundance. Industrial 
activity has rapidly developed. 


Nebraska is justly proud of its sound economic con- 
dition, its “pay-as-you-go” policy. Its citizens cling 
to the fundamental belief that the best way to 
achieve a comfortable living is to work for it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Nebraska’s largest city, Omaha, is the headquarters 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, the “strategic middle 
route” uniting the state with the East and the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Nebraska and Union Pacific have one common goal; to 
speed victory and keep open the doors of opportunity 
so that courage, hard work, initiative and enter- 
prise may reap their just reward. 


@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 
— Mutual network—every Sunday 
afternoon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 
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Assembly Line for Democracy 


$6 TF we Americans want common rights 

and privileges, we must be educated 
to entail the responsibilities. The school’s 
great challenge today is to prepare men fit 
for public office and to prepare those who 
vote to choose wisely.” 

Harry Carman lolled with one leg 
curled over the arm of a green leather 
chair. The sun cast frosty rays across the 
Navajo rug at his feet. From the hall 
came the clatter of GI heels as the 
naval cadets changed classes. Talk had 
swirled, for an hour, out from the green 
leather chairs to the American tomorrow 
when ten million fighters would come 
home from the five continents to take up 
the task of building democracy in a 
world made alarmingly small by the air- 
plane, the radio and science. 

Leadership in a republic cannot be 
concentrated at the top, Harry Carman 
had pointed out. “It must permeate the 
body politic. There must be leaders of 
opinion in every village, in every club, in 
every classroom. Democracy is measured 
by the number of its leaders. One way to 
increase our amount of democracy is to 
increase the number of our true leaders. 
. . » Development of this talent for bring- 
ing intelligence to bear on our national 
needs is the task confronting American 
educators today. It means that education 
of the future must concentrate on ‘social 
engineering.’ ” 

The Humanities. This was no stuffed- 
shirt pedant talking, although it was the 
dean of Columbia college at Columbia 
university. Dr. Harry James Carman is 
a part-time farmer from Greenfield, N. Y., 
who taught in one-room schoolhouses 40 
years ago and was, for years, principal of 
a school in a Hudson valley farm village. 
A nationally known historian and member 
of the Board of Higher Education for 
Greater New York City, he still spends 
summer vacations in operating an upstate 
farm. He is one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing authorities on agricultural history. So 
his concept for public education in the 
post-war reach from Morningside Heights 
to Podunk Center, spanning the cultural 
distances between with a philosophy that 
says education of the future must be based 
on “the humanities” rather than pedantic 
routine and “pat facts for specialists.” 

“Today,” he said, “many of our cus- 
toms and ways of social thinking and act- 
ing have been outmoded. Too many of 
our people are not aware of the new de- 
mands and new responsibilities placed on 
all of us by technological improvements. 

“We glibly talk about our ‘scientific 
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Carman:—"Leaders of opinion everywhere.” 


age’ and of the need for the ‘scientific 
habit of mind.’ We mean by these things 
a recognition of the fact that our lives 
from the kitchen to the battle line are 
shaped by the influence of machinery em- 
bodying scientific principles. . . . Yet, in 
spite of fifty years of teaching the sciences 
in our schools and colleges, the grasp of 
scientific method which is necessary for 
intelligent leadership in public life is 
largely lacking. Our schools have not 
taught science for laymen or science for 
leaders but science for specialists. One 
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“Of whatever economic level, color or creed, 
our good minds must be found and_ fostered. 
They are our greatest National resource.” 


result is that in-public life we are ruled 
by scientific ignoramuses while in the sci- 
entific laboratory we have, for the most 
part, political and social illiterates.” 

Practical Concepts. Future courses 
in science should be designed principally 

.for non-scientists, he contends, but should 

be compulsory for all students. These 
courses would explain the nature of sci- 
ence, “the concepts that apply to its vari- 
ous branches, the basic results achieved 
and an account of the way in which re- 
sults can be achieved.” 

Comprehensive studies of history are 
also essential to future education. “The 
world of today is the result of an historical 
process,” he said. “We are the past em- 
bodied and acting under new circum- 
stances. That part of the past which is 
still alive in us must be studied in its 
origins before our motives and our desires 
can be fully understood. Hence a future 
leader must have at his command a know!l- 
edge of the development of modern man 
and his institutions. He must know how 
and why representative democracy was 
developed.” 

Third essential factor in postwar edu- 
cation, he feels, must be instruction in 
“the humanities” . . . philosophy, litera- 
ture, music, and the plastic arts. “They 
have direct bearing on practicality and 
leadership. They deal with morality. 
There is no better way to get young peo- 
ple to think about the moral life—the life 
of right action and right feeling—than 
through the study of the humanities.” 

The GI heels died away down the hall. 
Dr. Carman spoke with a final gesture. 

“We must have a pyramid of leaders 
reaching from the broad base of the grass 
roots to the Chief Executive, each man 
leading ideally in what he can do best and 
taking orders from another leader when 
another enterprise requires. Education for 
this leadership must not be restricted to 
any economic group. If we do restrict it, 
we are merely breeding up a ruling class 
. . . the last thing a democracy can desire 
or endure. There is, therefore, a great and 
difficult job facing the American colleges, 
the job of finding and financing the sub- 
merged brains of the nation. Of whatever 
economic level, of whatever color and 
creed, the young men and women with 
good minds must be found and fostered: 
they are our greatest natural resource. 

“If there are not hundreds and thou- 
sands of such young people among Ameri- 
cans, democracy hastens to its death. 
When you have no leaders in the sense I 
have developed, you get a Fuehrer.” 
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New Congress Meets 


Diary of a new congressman for 1945 
might start like this: 79th Congress holds 
first session Jan. 3; calendar jammed with 
business, much of it left over by last body; 
no time to get settled and hotels limiting 
room occupancy to four days. 

Democrats have a clear-cut majority 
of about 55 seats (complete official re- 
turns not yet recorded) in the House and 
16 in the Senate. Here’s what is ahead 
for the new body: 

(1) $500 million rivers and harbors 
bill, stymied by Senate’s near-revolt over 
six State Department appointees who were 
approved in last hours before Christmas 
adjournment after FDR personally stifled 
a filibuster. 

(2) Railroad land grant bill to end 
cut-rate haulage for the government on 
land grant railroads, 

(3) Bill creating Missouri Valley 
Authority under TVA pattern, first of a 
series of “watershed” bills. 

(4) Tax reforms, based on slash in 
war expenditures after V-E day; probably 
will lower individual income rates, revise 
corporate tax structure; also “improve- 
ment” of social security laws to broaden 
coverage, increase benefits. 

(5) Compulsory peacetime military 
training. 

(6) Streamlining of Congress to elim- 
inate overlapping committees, . provide 
joint House-Senate hearings on controver- 
sial bills to speed action. 

* In the offing are bitter squabbles over 
proposed international agreements on 
world security (Dumbarton Oaks), avia- 
tion, money and banking, oil, labor. But 
members first will hear FDR’s message 
and his budget recommendations. 


“way ae 
TRAT You mar Uren; 


“DO YOUR PART’ 
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THREATENED MEAT STRIKE BRINGS N. Y. dealers and OPA together for conference. (L to r) 
Charles Abernethy, Albert Wendell, OPA's Daniel Wooley and Henry Epstein seek solution. 


Induction Speed-Up 


Postwar planning was shunted into 
the background temporarily. Reason: Set- 
backs in Europe with huge losses of man- 
power. 

Here’s the way things stack up: 

Army called for 20,000 more draftees 
monthly than it has been getting; Selec- 
tive Service upped the draft call from 
60,000 to 80,000 monthly during January, 
February, March; Selective Service re- 
vamped its rules, ordered re-examination 
of 4-Fs between 18 and 30 and tightened 
deferment rules. 

Airplane manufacturers called for 
help when Army and Navy said fighter 
plane output must be increased at least 
40% at once. 


Gi Loans 


Between battles on global fronts, U.S. 
veterans are thinking about their own 
peacetime plans. And one out of eight 
wants to farm or go into business. . For 
such ventures the GI Bill*of Rights will 
guarantee him loans. 

Here’s what a veteran has to do to 
get financial aid from the U.S.: 

After deciding on a business, he must 
go to a local veterans’ office or service 
organization for official forms; next, he 
must find a public or private lending 
agency willing to make the loan, providing 
proof of ability to repay the non-guaran- 
teed part. Character and credit references 
are checked by RFC and SWPC agents 
who will report also on whether he is 
likely to succeed or fail in business. 

A veteran may borrow more than 
$4,000 but only $2,000 will be guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Twenty 
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years is allowed for repayment, except 
where funds are used to buy machinery 
or similar equipment and then loans over 
$500 must be repaid within two years. 


Cattle Ceilings? 


A husried phone call sent OPA Chief 
Chester Bowles hustling into conference 
with eastern meat dealers in time to halt 
their threatened walkout from a govern- 
ment meeting called to discuss beef cattle 
ceilings. The meat men wouldn’t talk with 
OPA small-fry. 

Nation-wide on-the-hoof cattle ceil- 
ings, like those on hogs, are the only solu- 
tion to the East’s beef shortage, said the 
dealers. OPA agreed. 

But on the other side are Economic 
Stabilization Director James Vinson and 
the War Food Administration. They brand 
the proposal “impractical and impossible 
to enforce,” for lack of grading experts 
and the wide range in animals’ weights 
and grades. 

OES said farmers would often be 
losers because graders would underjudge 
to remain within the law and protect their 
employers against loss. Lower livestock 
prices and more lower grade beef for the 
home front would be the result of ceil- 
ings, OES declared as it pondered the 
meat dealers’ OPA-backed demand. 


Ghost Charter 


At last, the world knows the truth 
about the Atlantic Charter. There is no 
such signed formal document. That’s why, 
when they went looking for it, members of 
Congress couldn’t find it. 

FDR let out the secret after vaca- 
tioning at Warm Springs, Ga. However, 
he called the Charter an objective toward 
world betterment, said its “principles are 
as valid today as they were in 1941” when 
he and Prime Minister Churchill issued it. 

The only “document” incorporating 
the “Four Freedoms,’ FDR said, is a 
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SHADES OF BUFFALO BILL! Senator Wheeler 
enjoys a buffalo steak at the Capitol. 
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International 


JAP BALLOON, found in a Montana forest, 
gets once-over from Army, FBI officials. 


radiogram he sent White House Secretary 
Early which included a press release 
signed “Roosevelt and Churchill.” 

After telling reporters his party line 
would continue a little left of center, 
FDR applied himself to signing bills 
passed by Congress. 

Among them was the $1.5, billion fed- 
eral aid highway measure, which he termed 
a challenge to states, counties, cities which 
must originate specific projects for post- 
war construction. 


Fighters’ Supplies 


Urgency of increased war production 
became a red hot problem. Advocates of 
early resumption of civilian production 
were pushed aside. If became a job for 
War Mobilizer Jimmy Byrnes. 

That’s what happened in Washington 
after the bad news came from Europe 
(see page 10). Net result is that hopes for 
more civilian goods in 1945 went glim- 
mering. 

Here’s how the home-front consumer 
will be affected: 

(1) WPB’s spot authorization plan 
for reconversion of some war plants to 
civilian output will be slashed to a mini- 
mum. Controls on strategic materials, 
some of which have been released for 
civilian output, will be further tightened. 
No orders already issued permitting civil- 
ian production will be revoked, unless fur- 
ther emergency arises, according to WPB 
Assistant Chief Sam Anderson. 

(2) Manpower shortage probably will 
hold down civilian production. WMC is 
tightening up on labor, plans to clamp 
down on certificates of availability, will 
channel all possible labor into critical war 
industries. 

(3) Huge loss of materiel in Europe 
will result in diversion of more raw mate- 





rial for war uses. Included will be food, 
textiles, metals. 

This means probable continued short- 
ages in most consumer goods until the 
last of 1945 or early in 1946. 


Ward vs. WLB 


Congress, said Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Board Chairman Sewell Avery, must 
solve the wartime wages and closed-shop 
problems for the “best interests of em- 
ployers and employes and the welfare of 
the American peopl.” 

Answering Avery’s previous charges 
that its orders are unenforceable, War 
Labor Board started machinery for presi- 
dential seizure of four strike-bound Ward 
stores in Detroit (PATHFINDER, Dec. 25). 
WLB insisted Ward’s action in raising 
basic minimum salaries to 46¢ an hour 
(retroactive to September 1943) did not 
‘comply with its orders for maintenance 
of membership, dues checkoff, salary in- 
creases retroactive to December 1942. 

Meanwhile, the Detroit strike, which 
threatened to spread to other Ward stores 
throughout the nation, developed into an 
inter-union squabble between CIO’s Mail 
Order Clerks and AFL’s Retail Clerks. 
Latter claimed it holds jurisdiction in 
some Ward stores and condemned the 
walkout. CIO officials in New York 
branded attacks on the strike “sabotage.” 


Scarcity 


WPB handed this New Year’s memo 
to civilian motorists: passenger car tire 
production will be slashed 1,665,000 tires 
during the first quarter of 1945 because 
of military needs for more heavy duty 
treads. 

“A card holders must live with exist- 
ing tire casings for a good part of 1945,” 
said James F. Clark, WPB Rubber Chief. 
“Recapping whenever needed is the an- 
swer for the nonessential A card driver.” 

B and C card holders, Clark said, will 
receive fewer grade 1 tires than planned. 

Book matches, too, will be scarcer 
this year, WPB said. Schedules call for 





460 billion matches—rs5 billion fewer than 
last year. Armed forces will take over 
one-third of the book matches, all strike- 
on-box matches. 


* * * 


EAST: Rev. A. Clayton Powell of 
Harlem, New York’s first Negro congress- 
man, said he would run for governor of 
Mississippi “when poll taxes are elimi- 
nated.” 

Former Sen. George H. Moses, 75, 
who coined the phrase, “sons of the wild 
jackass,” succumbed to heart disease at 
his Concord, N. H., home. 

Paul Porter, former Democratic Na- 


-tional Committee publicity chief, was ap- 


pointed interim FCC chairman pending 
Senate confirmation. 


WEST: International Longshoremen’s 
Union executive board in San Francisco 
demanded resignation of WLB’s four pub- 
lic members for failing to revise the Little 
Steel formula. 

FBI revealed a Jap-marked free bal- 
loon was found in a forest area near Kali- 
spell, Mont. It bore an incendiary device. 


MIDWEST: Army is investigating 
how Pfc. Wesley de Quin dropped Christ- 
mas presents for wife, Barbara, Detroit, 
by parachute. Army reclaimed the 7-foot 
nylon ‘chute, let her keep the gifts. 

Jack & Heintz, Cleveland war plant, 
divided year-end $4,200,000 bonus among 
700 «employes. Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, split up $2,950,000 among 
1,100 workers. ; 


SOUTH: New Orleans bandit set fire 
to a cleaner’s shop when he found the till 
empty. He told Mrs. Frank Simone, a 
clerk: “I’m giving you a Christmas vaca- 
tion.” 

First big shipment of ore by air- 
freight was announced by American Air- 
lines at Memphis, Tenn. 

Hunted by authorities were 23 Ger- 
man war prisoners, including Lt. Col. 
Jurgen Wattemberg, 43, Graf Spee officer, 
who escaped an Arizona prison camp. 
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PICTURES OF THEIR MALE KIN, adorning the wall behind them, inspire these Foote Bros. war 
plant workers fo speed production of badly needed plane ports in Chicago factory of firm. 




















Facts are almost as slow to come 
out of hiding as her patented cable gripper 
is reluctant to turn loose any object it 
holds, Miss Vivian Kellems told a Senate 
Post Office Committee. To demonstrate, 
she brought one of her grippers to the 
hearing and let Sen. Kenneth McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.) and Sen, Clyde Reed (R.- 
Kan.) take a pull (see cut). 

They couldn't budge the gripper from 
a section of steel pipe. “Aha,” said Miss 
Kellems, “it’s just as hard to yank out the 
truth about my letters to Count Frederick 
von Zedlistz.” 

Miss Kellems, Westport, Conn., man- 
ufacturer, hit the news when it was re- 
ported she had carried on a friendly cor- 
respondence with von Zedlistz, German 
steel representative to Argentina. She im- 
mediately wanted to know who was tam- 
pering with her mail and how come. 
That’s what the Senate committee is trying 
to find out. 


x * * 


Just before Christmas painters 
moved into the Capitol and congressional 
office buildings, began scraping off air raid 
warning and bomb shelter signs. Officials 
said the Washington military district had 
left it to their discretion. Capitol Hill 
wasn’t scared any more, they guessed. 


* * 


Pennsylvania avenue, cold and rain 
swept, looked the part of a cheated street. 
No flags were flying; nor was there any 
activity, such as the construction of stands, 
to suggest the approach of Inauguration 
day. The traditional parade, by official de- 
cree, was out. At the moment “The Ave- 
nue” held little glamor for disappointed 
Washinetonians. 


Washington Para 
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SENATORS Reed and McKellar try Vivian Kellems' cable gripper: it's tight as the truth. 


As we stood shivering at a trolley 
stop, a little old lady hunched under an 
umbrella came traipsing up. She was piled 
with bundles, her face was screwed into 
disgust. 

“Well,” she said in our direction. 
“one thing’s sure—he can’t change this.” 

“Who can’t change what?” we asked. 

“Roosevelt,” she snapped. “The 
weather.” 


*x* * * 


National Press Club, crossroads for 
the nation’s news writers, has voted to 
bar government publicity men from active 
membership in the future. Nothing per- 
sonal in it—there are just too many press 
agents. 

Originally, only two or three fed- 
eral publicity chiefs were eligible; recently 
the number had grown to around 100. The 
club also decided to limit membership in 
the radio fraternity to news reporters, edi- 
tors and commentators, turning thumbs 
down on announcers who merely read 
scripts prepared by others. 


o* * * 


A special committee of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, headed 
by Dr. George B. Galloway, of Washing- 
ton, has just filed a report on what’s wrong 
with Congress—with a new twist. It’s a 
self appraisal, giving the composite views 
of Senators and Representatives as ex- 
pressed at a series of informal dinners. 
Here’s what the members themselves think 
of their law mill: 

(1) It’s overburdened with time-con- 
suming details, diverting attention from 
national policy-making; (2) it lacks an 
adequate technical staff; (3) it has too 
many committees; (4) its responsibility 
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is scattered; (5) iis contact with the ex- 
ecutive branch is feeble, making teamwork 
difficult; (6) it lacks facilities for check- 
ing on administrative action; (7) it needs 
to redistribute its power. 


* * * 


Undersecretary of War Bob Patter- 
son and a few cronies aimed at variety for 
their Christmas larders when they flew 
down to Reelfoot lake, the Tennessee pre- 
serve, for a bit of pre-holiday shooting. 
Lure was a report that ducks were so 
plentiful a blind man could knock ’em 
down with a sling-shot. 

Sen. Harry Byrd and Rep. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia, dodged last-minute 
maneuvers of the lame duck Congress to 
make the trip. The party was met at 
Reelfoot by Rep. Jim McCord, governor- 
elect of Tennessee, and Rep. Noble Greg- 
ory, a neighbor from nearby Kentucky. 
Gen. George C. Marshall, just upped to 
five stars, wanted to go but backed out 
at the last minute. The war had him 
chained to his desk. 


* * * 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, went off the 
record at a hearing of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to offer a novel ob- 
jection to the stadium now being consid- 
ered as a postwar item for Washington. 
One proposal calls for a stadium of 200,000 
capacity. “It would be impossible,” Gen. 
Fleming told the committee privately, “to 
build enough comfort stations to take care 
of a crowd that big.” 


x* * * 


Evidence keeps piling up that Con- 
gress is uneasy. For example, speeches by 
Rep. John M. Coffee (D.-Wash.) and 
Rep. Everett M. Dirksen, (R.-IIl.) in the 
dying moments of the 78th Congress urged 
the importance of two steps: (1) more 
direct light on what goes on in Congress, 
(2) modernization of procedures. 

The Tacoma congressman took his 
text from the Bible: “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
What he wanted, specifically, was action 
on a bill he is sponsoring jointly with Sen. 
Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.) authorizing 
broadcast of important congressional pro- 
ceedings direct from the Senate and 
House. “Let the people hear what’s going 
on and judge for themselves how their 
Senators and Representatives stack up,” 
was the substance of his plea. 

Rep. Dirksen gently reminded mem- 
bers of the pasting Congress took when it 
was the butt of “bundles for Congress.” 
That was the time Congress voted itself 
certain pension benefits, had to back-track 
quickly. Congress had better watch out. 
he said. “We are on trial,” he declared. 
“It takes a long time to live down the 
title of ‘rubber stamp’ when once it has 
been popularized. I fervently hope we can 
simplify and strengthen the operations of 
this body to recapture the glory and pres- 
tige which belongs here.” 
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Pumpkin Tracer 


Good a time as any to cogitate on 
evolution and such is at the end of a New 


Year’s dinner . . . particularly if there’s 
a prime pumpkin pie-maker in the family. 
Dr. George F. Carter of Johns Hopkins 
University spent a good part of his life 
studying the pumpkin’s ancestry. He was 
trying to trace the development of the 
American Indian, figured out that one of 
the best ways to do it was to check up 
on the types of pumpkins and squashes 
each tribe grew. Seeds found in ancient 


Algonkian and Aztec village sites and, 


burial pits tell the story of the red man’s 
migration from west to east atross the 
continent. He found evidence that the do- 
mestication of both pumpkins and squashes 
was started in several places simultane- 
ously. One of the birthplaces was, defi- 
nitely, the west coast of Mexico. Another 
seems to be in the southeastern USA 
which, of course, raises all the old ques- 
tions about Atlantis and the meaning of 
the Mayan culture. Main point is when 
you’re gazing down at the last tan fleck of 
pumpkin “fillin’”’ on the plate, to remem- 
ber that you’re staring at the latest chap- 
ter in a volume of history at least 20,000 
years old. 


Mendelssohn Pudding 


Before his wedding day at Ipswich, 
England, Lt. John Holbauer, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., got a package from home. It 
was a package of the rice thrown at his 
parents’ wedding, saved for 26 years to 
be tossed at their son’s nuptials. The rice 
appeared at the wedding all right—as a 
rice pudding. Food shortage, you know. 
Nobody threw any. 


Recorded Americana 


Decca, dubbed the problem child of 
the recording world, has been quietly lay- 
ing up a stock of Americana on records. 
Having recorded the musical show, Okla- 
homa, it asked Alfred Wallenstein to con- 
duct the Los Angeles Philharmonic in 
Russell Bennett’s arrangement of the best 
Oklahoma songs. The resultant album 
(DA-378) is swell. Mr. Bennett, already 
celebrated by his Four Freedoms Sym- 
phony, adds to his stature as an arranger. 

A Connecticut Yankee with Vivienne 
Segal, Dick Foran and the full N. Y. cast, 
has been recorded by Decca, too. Here, 
again, the booklet issued with the set 
(DA-367) is an Americana treat for those 
who rarely see librettos. Similar achieve- 
ments have been made in an album in 
‘ which Judy Garland sings the best songs 
from her Metro Goldwyn Mayer success, 
Meet Me In St. Louis, with Georgie Stoll 
and his orchestra (A-380). 


But Decca’s prime Americana treat 
is the moving, if a trifle long, The Lone- 
some Train (DA-375) a musical legend 
built around Abraham Lincoln’s funeral 
train. It was presented last August in the 
Hollywood Bowl. With music by Earl Rob- 
inson to words of Millard Lampell, and 
effective singing by Burl Ives, the ballad 
singer, it’s better than Ballad For Ameri- 
cans. 

That there is still a big market for 
Hawaiian music (or is it Dorothy La- 
mour?) is proved, finally in the current 
list, as Decca records Lamour in Favorite 
Hawaiian Songs. There’s a gay picture of 
the singer on the cover of the album 
(A-371) and a photograph inside, a still 
from the movie, Rainbow Island, which 
confection might be titled, with due defer- 
ence to Johann Sebastian Bach, “Airs 
from a G String.” 
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Grier Lowry 
works for children's love and for dog-biscuits. 


Patrolman Brownie 


Manpower shortages have produced 
something new, at least in Kansas City, 
Mo. He’s Brownie, a German Shepherd 
dog; assigned to guard children at one of 
the city’s busiest corners. 

Brownie hasn’t been trained, in the 
usual sense. He hag merely followed his 





master’s way. His owner is William 
Proper, a safety patrolman for the Kansas 
City Police Dept. Taking youngsters 
firmly by the sleeve, or even hand, 
Brownie looks up and down the street, 
then leads them away from the curb. He 
won’t stand for loitering. If cars are too 
close in either direction, Brownie’s young 
charges daresn’t budge from the curb. 

Adults and children alike have come 
to depend on Brownie. Mothers reward 
him daily with dog-biscuits. For his valu- 
able work, Brownie has been made a full- 
fledged member of the Kansas City force, 
with a badge and cap as part of his proof 
of authority. They even have his paw 
prints down at the bureau. Some now de- 
clare that Brownie should be made a ser- 
geant for his helping in maintaining Kan- 
sas City’s six-year safety record, (no fa- 
talities among elementary School children 
on their way to or from classes). This 
year, Brownie’s got a sideline. He’s takén 
a fancy to War Bond booths in his section, 
is likely or not to muzzle a pedestrian 
over for a Bond-buy. 


There’s a boy in Brigham, Utah 
who'll probably grow up to be President 
—if he lives that long. He’s the boy who 
promoted for Brigham merchants the big- 
gest advance Christmas rush in history 
by giving his little chums in the Paper 
Salvage Corps some handbills to put in 
local mailboxes. The handbills advertised 
steel tricycles, steel-runner sleds, electric 
trains, etc. Parents went berserk trying to 
get in their orders before the stock was 
all gone. They were three years too late; 
the handbills were pre-war stuff that had 
been turned in for paper scrap. 


Whistlers 


Teachers who whistle while they 
work, and amateurs whose whistles com- 
mand taxis above the din of four-alarm 
fires, all registered at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., recently. It 
was the second annual convention of the 
Southern California Chapter of the Whis- 
tling Teachers’ Institute of: America. 

Champion-whistlers who contributed 
to the program, included Dorothy Beavers 
whose shapeful tootles are acclaimed by 
GIs in camp shows at which she stars, dur- 
ing time off from her full-time job. (She’s 
a stenog in an oil company office.) 

Mrs. Bertha Stockwell, re-elected 
president for a second term, analyzed the 
four standard whistle types. Throat-war- 
bles and tongue-and-teeth whistles entail 
such skill that they are rare accomplish- 
ments, she said. The two-finger whistle is 
increasingly popular, but top honors go to 
the old perennial pucker-and-blow. 

Also, according to Mrs. Stockwell, 
anyone can improve mental and physical 
health by whistling at work. She admitted 
no exceptions, knowing little, perhaps, 
about phobias and superstitions in news- 
papers and theater dressing rooms. 











International 


SNOW AND FOG cut down air war against 
Nazi drive, but planes fight through when able. 


Nazi Blitz 


In November, U. S. Chief of Staff 
Marshall wrote “before this statement is 
published (Dec. 7) hostilities may have 
terminated in the European theater.” 

Nazi recoil—ten days later, (Dec. 
17) Field Marshal Von Rundstedt’s 
forces struck. Our intelligence had under- 
estimated the Nazis’ strength, our air 
reconnaissance had failed to note a con- 
centration of German power. 

Caught off balance, surprised along a 
60 mile front, our troops reeled back 
through snow, cold, fog, mud. Our planes 
were temporarily grounded because of the 
weather, Nazi armor cut between four and 
six of our divisions (60,000 to 90,000 
men) to pieces. Nazi paratroopers cut 
communication lines. Their infantry 
sought out gasoline, motorized equipment, 
of which Germany is in dire need. 

The U. S. First Army was disrupted. 
In the words of one first army staff officer 
“the biggest battle of the war and the 
greatest slaughter man has ever known” 
was a likely outcome. Seven days after 
Von Rundstedt’s onslaught began, he was 
at the gates of Liege. Strategists said if 
we lost Liege our situation would be ex- 
tremely critical. 





On that day Gen. Patton’s armor 
smashed against the German flank. On 
that day too General Eisenhower began 
his order of the day: 

Sacrifice. “The enemy is gambling 
everything . . . fighting savagely to take 
back all that you have won... using 
every treacherous trick to deceive and 
kill you. (one hundred and forty-three 
unarmed and wounded Americans, cap- 
tured in Belgium, were lined up in a field, 
machine-gunned from tanks. Less than 20, 
shamming death, lived to escape to our 
lines). 

“By rushing out of his fixed defenses 
the enemy gives us a chance to turn his 
great gamble into defeat. The enemy is 
making his supreme effort . . . he will 
completely fail.” 

Back in Washington War Secretary 
Stimson omitted his weekly casualty list 
(it was lengthy) predicted faflure of the 
Nazi gamble will definitely shorten the 
war. German successes can only “gain a 
few months’ time” before the end. He 
implied Von Rundstedt’s effort was like 
that of Ludendorff’s three great drives in 
1918, which bore him almost to Paris but 
cost him the war. * 

But Von Runstedt’s smash at least 
had wiped out all chances for an Allied 
winter offensive before March. And 
Americans, who in former years would 
have heard at the holiday period “peace 
on earth, good will toward men,” fought 
for their lives among Christmas trees in 
Europe’s forests, heard instead the re- 
mainder of Eisenhower’s order of the day: 

“Rise now to new heights of courage, 
of resolution, and of effort . . . destroy 
the enemy on the ground, in the air, 
everywhere—destroy him.” 


Power Politics 


In the same Capitol chamber where 
the 1919 Senate clubbed the League of 
Nations to death, will gather a new Senate, 
more “world minded” than any in U. S. 
history. But from both isolationist (Sen. 
Wheeler) and internationalist (Sen. Ball) 
came a pre-session threat: U. S. won’t 
join the proposed Security League until 
Britain and Russia quit “power politics 
maneuvering” in Europe. The Dumbarton 
Oaks plan rocked on its foundation. 


PATHFINDER 


From capitals of the Big Three came 
new signs of deadlock over the future of 
liberated nations: 

London—Members of Parliament as- 
sailed British-Greek battles, said British 
troops might mutiny in Athens; but 
Churchill stood fast. He also stood fast 
on Russia’s right to eastern Poland. 

Washington—The State Department 
issued a fence-straddling statement on the 
Polish question (PATHFINDER, Dec. 25), 
which could be interpreted that we sup- 
ported either the Polish government-in- 
exile in London, or the Russian-backed 
committee of Polish liberation in Lublin. 

Moscow—The Government was mum 
but War and the Working Class (govern- 
ment publication) proposed four world 
spheres (Europe, America, Asia-Pacific, 
Africa) under a general world organiza- 
tion. This would keep U.S. out of Euro- 
‘pean questions and give a new dress to 
power politics. 

World-peace hopefuls in the Senate 
called for a Big Three conference. They 
want horse-trader FDR _ to _ persuade 
Churchill and Stalin to re-establish Atlan- 
tic Charter principles, promise the Four 
Freedoms to Europe and the Orient. 


The War Job 


At year’s end, U.S. Naval Academy 
graduates were told by Rear Admiral Fred- 
erick G. Crisp, “This is going to be a 
long, tough war.” 

Even as he spoke the Nazi counter- 
blitz across invasion battlefields went on. 
In the Pacific, we had yet to conquer the 
Philippines, begin direct operations against 
the 7,000-mile Jap front, finish off the 
Imperial fleet. 

In Europe, lost ground must be re- 
gained, lost men and supplies replaced. 
New U-boat and rocket bomb offensives 
must be beaten. 

In the Pacific, staff chiefs do not look 
for victory in 1945. Japan will “be on her 
feet and fighting in 1946,” warned Lt. Gen. 
Harnfon, USAAF Pacific commander. 

Lt. Gen. Somervell, supply chief, said 
the Jap war will be the biggest, most ex- 
pensive in history. Jap fighters hold Ma- 
laya, East Indies, Formosa, over half of 
China, all of Manchuria, and the home 
islands. They have sufficient stocks for at 
least two years of full-scale war. 

Political tribulations in Greece, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Poland also beset the United 
Nations. Strategists view 1945 as a year 
of victories, but at mounting cost in blood, 
money and heartbreak, 





TO THE ATTACK march U. S. doughboys through snow, swirling migts in Belgium where they battle the savage Nazi blitzkrieg. 
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Mogdeburgo 


FRANCE: Germany clawed the Allies 
with 12 separate drives in ‘a massive 
counter-offensive, killing, wounding, or 
capturing about 100,000 allied soldiers by 
the eighth day. At one point the Germans 


_had ripped a 40-mile breach in the center 


of the U., S, First Army line in Luxembourg. 

To the American First, came relief 
from the American Third on the south. But 
only after the First’s reserves had been 
badly chewed, some units isolated, the re- 
mainder shaken and disorganized. Swing- 
ing from its positions in the Saar, armored 
units of the Third punched north to hit 
the flank of the enemy column which had 
crossed Luxembourg into France, 29 miles 
from Sedan, gateway to Paris, historic in- 
vasion key from the east. Racing from 100 
miles north in Holland, the British Second 
was swinging in a wide are to reach the 
German border south of Luxembourg to 
support the lines thinned by the Third’s 
pivotal movement. As heavy fogs lifted 
over the week-end our tactical air forces in 
full strength were able to hit the enemy 
for the first time since the foe opened up. 

ITALY: continuing German counter- 
attacks failed to stop the Allied drive to- 
ward the Po valley. Gains, while small, 
were steady, 

RUSSIA: Advances north and south 
of Budapest, and through southern Czecho- 
slovakia sealed the doom of Hungary, saw 
the Red wave roll closer to Vienna. On their 
extreme northern front, the Red army pre- 
pared a gigantic winter offensive in East 
Prussia and Poland. 

PACIFIC: B-29’s_ raided Tokyo, 
Omura, Shanghai, Mukden. Jap planes 
downed in Manila area total 742. Leyte 
battle reached mop-up stage. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. Inc. 
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250,000 TONS, is Iron Mt.'s annual output. 


Mountain Comes Back 


Historic Iron Mountain in Missouri’s 
Ozarks is back in the steel business. First 
worked in: 1844, when mules and oxen 
trucked iron over plank roads to Missis- 
sippi steamboats, the big mine had been 
idle since 1907, except for a few years 
around 1922. 





After yielding 5,000,000 tons the orig- 
inal vein of pure ore, 40 ft. wide and 300 
ft. deep, gave out. But M. A. Hanna Co., 
77-year-old Cleveland mining and ship- 
ping firm which bought Iron Mountain in 
1927, discovered ore previous operators 
overlooked. 

Meanwhile research in concentration 
of low-grade ores enabled Hanna Co. to 
team with Koppers Co. whose pig iron 
plants and new coke ovens are at Granite 
City in southern Illinois. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
—86-year-old railroad, now part of South- 


*ern Pacific system—will hum again, as 


250,000 tons of ore a year move to Gran- 
ite City, to be processed into pig iron 
for St. Louis stee: mills. 


Chairs for Wounded 


“Regular chairs are the bunk for crip- 
pled service men in casts,” Milwaukee in- 
ventor Ben B. Poblocki told officers at 
Battle Creek, Mich., Army hospital. 

Asked to do something about it, Pob- 
locki got going. He came up with a series 
of upholstered models—fitted with ex- 
panded arm rests for veterans with arms 
in casts; adjustable footrests for leg casts; 
movable head rests for convalescent 
necks; special backs for body casts. Some 
chairs have  spring-operated “parking 
hook” for crutches. 

Army gave a fast okay to Poblocki’s 
ideas, and hundreds of home-basement 


PATHFINDER 


workshops throughout Milwaukee helped 
in the production. Score to date: 80,000 
chairs for veterans’ comfort. 


Farms and Industry 


America’s three basic economic divi- 
sions—industry, labor, agriculture—were 
urged, in Chicago, by Dean H. P. Rusk of 
Illinois Agricultural college, to get to- 
gether in “a Bretton Woods type of con- 
ference to insure a free flow of goods.” 

Telling Illinois Agricultural associa- 
tion’s annual meeting that farmers in one 
county of the state want to buy 1,855 
tractors, 210 corn planters, 525 wagons, 
665 stoves, 455 deep freeze units after 
the war, Dean Rusk warned: “If industry 
expects an adequate supply of agricultural 
products, agriculture has a right to expect 
a continuous supply of industry’s prod- 
ucts on a fair basis of exchange.” 


Peak Holiday Sales 


Stores start 1945 with sparsely filled 
shelves, after a land-office Christmas sea- 
son since late September (overseas gifts). 

Most retailers rang up all-time rec- 
ords, with a minimum of “buy” advertis- 
ing and of trained sales clerks. Big sellers 
were luxuries like jewelry, lingerie, per- 
fumes, furs, pianos. 

Shoppers’ purses, fat with spendable 
dollars, opened also to buy War Bonds, 
which retailers advertised and sold. 
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Good 
Neighbors 


Crackdown Cracks Up 


Toronto’s traffic crackdown on pedes- 
trians (PATHFINDER, Dec. 25) lasted just 
five days. Then the City Council repealed 
the ordinance restricting walkers to the 
right side of the pavement, forbidding 
running for trolley cars, and fining kids 
who removed feet from pedals while bi- 
cycling. Reason for repeal: the law was 
a nuisance. 


Money Without Bankers 


The Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration party which controls Saskatche- 
wan wants no truck with bankers, but 
needs funds to finance frankly socialist 
schemes like a government pulp mill, 
woolen factory and fish filleting plant. 

Watched by all Canada because it 
hopes to win the 1945 national elections 
and dominate the whole country, CCF an- 
nounced a plan to raise funds without ap- 
pealing to bankers. By-passing recognized 
investment dealers and bond-selling meth- 
ods of Canada’s Wall Street (Montreal), 
CCF will set up its own financial sales 
organization, peddle bonds to the public. 

First of $5 million bonds authorized 





by the CCF-controlled legislature will be 
a ten-year $1,000,000 issue in $50 to 
$1,000 denominations. Sinking funds to 
pay the interest and amortize the bonds 
will have a first mortgage on the govern- 
ment industrial plants, 


Gangway 


Mexico’s section of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway will be open from Texas to 
Guatemala “early in 1945,” said G. Haven 
Ebishot, constructor and engineeer, in 
Mexico City. 

Completion of the road over moun- 
tains of Costa Rica, also scheduled for 
1945, will open the highway from the 
U. S. to the Panama Canal. The Costa 
Rica job, one of, the toughest road-build- 
ing tasks in history, involves crossing un- 
explored peaks at 15.000 ft. altitude. 


Handwriting on Andes 


On the first anniversary of Bolivia’s 
most recent revolution, its new ambassa- 
dor, Don Victor Andrade, presented cre- 
dentials in Washington. His first job: 
negotiating a tin contract. 

What tin means to Bolivia was 
summed up by Dr. Juan Alvarado, leader 
of the opposition to the present govern- 
ment. Fleeing to Chile, Alvarado termed 
President Villarroel a prisoner of a rul- 
ing military clique. 

“It’s a result of overdependence on 


mining,” Alvarado said. “Our economy is 
lopsidedly reliant on imported food and 
manufactures in exchange for tin exports. 
Misery stalks among our half-starved 
miners. Their squalor makes fertile soil 
for communism and fascism.” 

Charging militarism has taken the 
saddle, repressed all other isms, Alvarado 
said kidnapping, torture, murder are now 
routine policies. 

To counteract U. S. influence in Bo- 
livia, Argentina promptly offered to loan 
her $100 million for railroads to be built 
by German technicians. 





Acme 


TO U. S. TO TALK TIN. Bolivia's V. Andrade. 
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War Food Gains 


Chances are we will eat almost as 
healthfully the fourth year of the war as 
we did in our third, and we never ate 
better than in 1944, according to War 
Food Administration. 

Increased production of such protec- 
tive foods as milk, eggs, fruits and vege- 
tables has pushed the nutritive value of 
our food supply to levels well above those 
of prewar years. 

In 1944, for the first time in history, 
there were enough of all nutrients to meet 
the National Research Council’s dietary 
standards. There’s no margin of safety in 
riboflavin and niacin, but they have 
reached the daily requirements level, 
thanks to bread enrichment. 

This war measure has added a seventh 
more riboflavin, a fifth more niacin and 
iron, and a fourth more thiamine (B;) to 
the national diet—gains that may be lost 
after the war, unless states act. Only five 
have enrichment laws. 

Americans are drinking 25% more 
milk than they drank before the war, eat- 
ing 16% more eggs. We went on a meat- 
eating spree last spring, later found meat 
scarce, but we consumed 14% more of it 
than the prewar average. This year the 
milk and egg gains are expected to hold 
and, though there will be a 10-14% cut in 
meat, distribution should be better now 
that most of it is again under rationing. 

High nutritive values are in prospect 
for the 1945 food supply, but it will be 
up to each housewife to see that her fam- 
ily gets its share, the experts say. 

Wise meal planning to include the 
Basic 7 foods (PATHFINDER, Sept. 11), 
and careful preparation will do it. Vita- 
mins from Farm to You (AWI-2, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture) tells how to 
hold nutrients until they get to plate and 
palate. 


Critical 

“In military hospitals our men are 
not receiving the nursing care they must 
have.” This was the “stark truth” Walter 
Lippmann brought to Americans from his 
recent trip to battlefronts. . 

Two months ago 27,000 nurses were 
declared to be engaged in non-essential 
nursing. The Army needs a minimum of 
50,000, has 41,500. 

Drastic proposal, made by hospital 
executives and members of Congress to 
the Nursing Council for War Services: 
draft nurses. 


Coal Facts 


Homeowners who burn too much coal 
how may be caught short later. | 
Colder than average weather along 
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the eastern seaboard has increased coal 
consumption alarmingly; Fuel Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes said, warning that 
anthracite and coke users are gding to 
have to get along with seven-eighths their 
normal supply, high-grade bituminous 
users with nine-tenths. 

Mild weather in the mid-west and 
good supplies of locally mined coal make 
the situation there better. However, or- 
ders should be given well in advance of 
need, to assure delivery. 


White Sales 


Keynote of this year’s “white sales” 
will be supply, not traditional penny 
saving. Sheets, pillow cases and towels will 
fill long-empty counters in stores across 
the country. That merchants have held 
back supplies to meet previous January 
sales records, is the belief of Stuart’ Phil- 
lips, WPB Cotton Fabrics Branch. 

But housewives are asked to buy no 
more of these items than they absolutely 
need, since heavy Army and civilian de- 
mands may eat up more than labor-short 
mills can produce in 1945. A way to 
stretch supply, they say, is to buy long- 
wearing linens. 

Best guide to sheet buying, say USDA 
home economists, is thread count. For 
light and heavy-weight muslins, 128 and 
140 are the best counts, but look for 
labels that say 64x64 or 70x70, for that 





AAF Training Command 
NOW OUT OF THE ARMY, 938 WASPS like 
Irma Story, Lancaster, California, hope for 
flying jobs, commercial or for the Allies. Sur- 
plus of male pilots canceled the need for them. 
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means threads each way are equally di- 
vided. As for percale, you can buy a bet- 
ter sheet than the 170, but it will last no 
longer. 

To get more sheets out of material 
available, the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments talks of limiting length of sheets to 
99 inches. That towels from now on out 
be no longer than 40 inches is settled. 


“Hy-Rated” 


Dehydrated vegetables, developed to 
save ship space, will go on the market in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., stores this month 
to see if they have a peacetime future. 

Products of 14 companies will be 
marketed under a common brand, Hy- 
Rated, and checks will be made, during 
the six-month test, on repeat buying. 

Beets, onions, carrots, diced sweet 
potatoes, diced and Julienne white pota- 
toes are the dehydrated vegetables that 
will be sold. Labels will carry directions 
and Cooking Dehydrated Vegetables, 
USDA recipe book, will go with purchases. 


Big Money 


Americans spent a record total of $97 
billion in 1944, or $700 for every man, 
woman and child. y 

This was 6% more than last year and 
half again as much as in 1939, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Higher prices accounted for some of 
the increase, though fodd spending 
climbed $2 billion over the year before, 
while prices averaged slightly less. 

Even though clothing manufacturing 
was curtailed, as much was bought this 
year as last because stores drew on stocks. 
Here, prices swelled 7%, while expendi- 
ture increased 9%. 

Prices on furniture made the greatest 
climb. But since consumers resisted vic- 
tory goods and found less quality mer- 
chandise to buy, total dollar sales on fur- 
niture declined. 

There are those who would like to 
blame increased spending on a growing 
class of shoppers—men. A survey showed 
25% more men now do family buying, 
and without fuss or budget. 


Briefly Told 


Petit Fours is the name of a new 
Toby Sportswear size line. Not for half- 
sizes, but for the forgotten woman who 
is not tall or fat, but short-waisted. 

Candle wax applied to toes and heels 
of stockings will give them strength to go 
on, USDA experts say. It’s an old Euro- 
pean custom. 

Cell-wool, a linen-like fabric from 
coal and wood, is mow imported from 
Switzerland. And England announces an 
imitation wool, Ardil, made from nut 
meats. All yery synthetic. 

This week's postwar promise: A 
soap that won’t ring the bath tub, will re- 
duce clothes rinsing. Fighting men now 
use it to wash in sea water. 








if Hearing Were 
Visual 


Here’s What an Ordinary 
Hearing Aid Would Give You 
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Here’s What the New 


Super TELEX 
Will Give You 





Clear, undistorted hearing, every 
tone, every nuance perfect in recep- 
tion ... noiseless, effortless hearing 
... far or near... the new super 
Telex gives you all this! Telex ability 
to reproduce sound exactly, natur- 
ally, will astonish you. There’s only 
one way you can fully know how true 
our claims are, and that is by a free 
demonstration and scientific fitting, 
without obligation. Before buying 
a hearing aid—know the Telex story! 


TELEX 


Hearing Centers from Coast to Coast 
Consult Your Telephone Book 


FREE! Telex Hearing Report and Speech Understand- 
ing Test — thorough, heipfyl — whether you own a 
hearing aid or not. Increasé your speech understand- 


ing. Mail coupon today. 
TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 
P15 Telex Park - Minneapolis, Minn. 











Wide World 


EX-PORTER is now researcher Edgar Burchell. 


The “Doctor” 


First non-M. D. ever elected to the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology—world’s largest associa- 
tion of eye, ear, nose and throat special- 
ists—is 73-year old former porter, Edgar 
Burchell, 

Grade school was the extent of his 
education. At 16 he was washing bottles, 
running errands for New York Eye & Ear 
Hospital. At night, when the laboratory 
was deserted, he practiced experiments 
he’d seen doctors do. He became a labora- 
tory technician, then a bacteriologist and 
serologist. 

Physicians came to depend on the 
self-educated scientist, When King Pra- 
jadhipok of Siam came to the U. S. for 
a delicate eye operation, Edgar Burchell 
was called in as consulting pathologist. 

In 1936, Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
gave him an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree. Thereafter, everybody called him 
“doctor.” Representatives of eight med- 
ical societies and hospitals gathered to 
honor the “doctor” at his appointment to 
the learned society. 


Penicillin Dentifrice 


Add another job for penicillin: to 
combat minor infections of the nose, 
mouth, throat. 

Said Dr. Alexander Fleming, penicillin 
discoverer : “It’s sure to be used by a multi- 
tude of people.”’ He asserted a good method 
of application is in toothpaste, predicted 
most dentifrices would include it soon. 


Glass “Arteries” 


Torn, severed arteries, cheating 
wounded limbs of blood supply, often lead 
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to amputations, Maj. W. T. Mustard, 
Canadian surgeon at a casualty clearing 
station “somewhere in Belgium,” is re- 
ported to have saved shell-shattered limbs 
by using sterile glass tubing to temporarily 
bridge the gap between torn arteries until 
natural circulation had been restored. 


Light on Scalp Infections 


“Black light” is being used by derma- 
tologists to spot fungus infections of the 
scalp, such as ringworm, though such ail- 
ments may be invisible to the naked eye. 

As described by Drs. Maurice J. Cos- 
tello and Louis V; Luttenberger, by using 
a special filter that absorbs the visible 
light rays but permits some of the ultra- 
violet rays to pass through, the individu- 
ally infected hairs take on a bright pale 
green color. It can be used for rapid, ac- 
curate examination. 


Postwar Lepers 


Some GI’s will be lepers after the 
war, Dr. Eugene R. Kellersberger, general 
secretary American Mission to Lepers, 
predicted, as the organization launched a 
drive to raise $500,000 for a five-year 
worldwide program for prevention and 
improved treatment of leprosy. 

Leprosy is on the increase through- 
out the world, he said, particularly in 
India, China, Burma, Thailand, parts of 
Africa, and the south Pacific—all areas 
where American service men are stationed. 

“Some of the worst fears regarding 
leprosy can be dispelled,” he pointed out. 
“It is only mildly contagious, not inherit- 
able, and can be stamped out if treated as 
a public health menace.” 


Speed Beats Death 


Surgeons have developed a new tech- 
nique for administering blood plasma. Its 
basic factor is speed. 

Navy Surgeon Lt. Allan A. Fisher 
told a General Electric Science forum in 
Schenectady: “I know of cases where if 
plasma is administered within 45 minutes 
a life is saved. An hour would be too late.” 

Service surgeons developed the 
method of injecting plasma into four parts 
of the body at once, in both arms, in both 
legs, to circulate the blood quickly. 


Tongueless Talker 


Pliysicians listened intently as a man’s 
voice droned from the phonograph. Dr. 
James S. Greene, head of the National 
Hospital for Speech Disorders, shut ofl 
the record and declared: “Gentlemen, that 
voice you just heard belongs to a man 
without a tongue.” 

Dr. Greene thus refuted the old idea 
that the tongue is the chief organ 0! 
speech. His 77-year-old patient had lost 
his tongue in a cancer operation, learned to 
talk by forming sounds in the gullet. 

Other patients spoke, minus the lar- 
ynx, upper part of the windpipe. 
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Comeback for AAA 


Reshuffle of War Food Administra- 
tion agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture has restored the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration to its old position 
of power and authority. 

Its wings had been clipped shortly 
after Pearl Harbor so that AAA’s princi- 
pal job was allocating crop quotas to 
States and counties and seeing that farm- 
ers produced the necessary food. 

Under the new reorganization, how- 
ever, AAA will be responsible for both of 
those old functions in addition to getting 
authority to determine the nation’s food 
needs each year. In the past AAA’s acre- 
age quota allotments had been based on 
food needs as determined by the Office of 
Production. AAA also becomes a more 
powerful voice in shaping departmental 
policies, 

One of AAA’s first acts after the re- 
organization was to change its mind about 
abolishing the Feed Management Commit- 
tee Jan. 1, and announce it would be con- 
tinued temporarily. Livestock feeders also 
convinced AAA it should not abandon the 
oil seed allocation plan, which had been 
slated to end Feb. 1. It too will be con- 
tinued temporarily. 


Eating Prospects 


Another year of all-out production 
is the aim of the War Food Administra- 
tion in 1945. 

The present heavy military demands 
are expected to continue through most of 
1945 but the home front will eat as well 
as it did last year. 

Meat production is expected to be 
about two billion Ibs. less—five or ten 
Ibs. less meat per person in. 1945. 

Fruits and vegetables will remain in 
good quantity during the next 12 months, 
barring any unforeseen calamity but sugar, 
butter, cheese and chickens will be scarce. 
Coffee will be scarce unless additional 
supplies are obtained. 


Milk Federation 


When the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives meets in Chicago Jan. 8 to 
13, to discuss postwar agricultural prob- 
lems, one of its largest and better known 
co-op member groups will be absent. The 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, representing nation-wide dairy in- 
terests, withdrew from the council Jan. 1. 

Since its affiliation with the Council 
the Federation has lost much of its indi- 
viduality, becoming just another one of the 
Council’s 80 co-op member groups. This 
loss of prestige didn’t set well and the 
Federation decided it could best regain its 
prominence by withdrawing. 





FOR YOUR CAR! 


For more than four years past, Champion Ceramic 
Aircraft Spark Plugs have been on active duty with 
our air forces, setting new records for long life and 
dependability. Extrenfe altitudes, extreme tempera- / 
| tures, 100 octane gas, and supercharging required 4.” 


new and revolutionary spark plugs, 
embodying materials and precision 
craftsmanship of an exceptionally high 
order. Today those same basic mate- 
‘rials, fundamental design and exce 

tionally high manufacturing standards 
are yours, in Champion Spark Plugs, 
for your present car. Champions bring 
an extra measure of dependabilit 
| to every engine. Champion Spar 

| Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





FROM THE STRATOSPHERE... 
BETTER SPARK PLUGS 
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SPARK PLUGS 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS UNTIL THE DAY OF VICTORY 








ROSPITAL and DOCTOR 


BILLS )PA\IDY 





costs about 





@ poucy Pays ¢ 
Hospital and Doctor Bille 
up to: 






Sickness or Accident strikes. 
Be prepared—protect your- 
oriself NOW! This dependable 


HOSPITAL 






DOCTORs 00} work while in hos 
pital, due 
Mach cones. 135% [to accident disability. Any 
recognized Hospital and any 
teiDoctor may be selected. Pol- 








medical examination —no 
agents. Write today—Now! 


George Rogers Clark Casualty 
Co., Rockford, Hil. Dept, 3041 
[—-— — — MAIL COUPON NOW! -—~- -— 


| | Seerfe, Refers Clark Casualty Ce, Dept, 3041 


Pi h FREE information about 
I sna Dootriagrush, FREE in Hospital 


Name 
: Address POPP PPR RRR REE R ERE REE E EE PERE E SE SS SD 
City & State. .ccccccccccccccccccvcesecede’ 


LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





Grow New Giant 
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Press Association 


SHE DEFENDED right of LSU co-eds fo kiss. 


Campus Kissing 


Louisiana State university’s President 
W. B. Hatcher is against co-ed kissing, 
proved it when he banished sophomore 
Gloria Jeanne Heller because she spoke 
up for such student liberties. 

Students jumped to Miss Heller’s aid, 
threatened revolt. 

The girl got in hot water when she 
circulated a pamphlet condemning the 
kissing ban. Hatcher termed her-outburst 
“advocacy of free love.” Outcome: He 
stood firm on Gloria Jeanne’s expulsion, 
agreed to let a student council delegate 
sit in on future disciplinary actions, 


Colleges “Big Business” 


Higher education’s Santa Claus of 30 
years ago—the Carnegie Corporation of 
New « York—has almost completely 
dropped colleges and universities from 
its gift list, cutting annual grants during 
the last 20 years from $6 million to 
$58,000. Reason: colleges have become 
big business, owning “everything from oil 
wells to country clubs,” headed by presi- 
dents picked for “managerial ability rather 
than educational leadership.” 

In 1912, when colleges had 1,200,000 
fewer students than now, corporation 
grants to them equalled one-fiftieth of 
their entire income; today the entire cor- 
poration expenditure would provide only 
one-140th of college and university total 
income. 

“At any rate,”’ said the corporation’s 
1944 report, “there is ample evidence that 
the college and university president has 
become an efficient enterpriser.”’ 


See nn Voters 


When Georgia lowered the voting age 
to 18 it started something. Now high 
school students throughout the nation are 
calling for the right to vote. 


” 
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Survey conducted in 1,200 schools by 
the Institute of Student Opinion showed 
more than half the students want the legal 
voting age lowered to 18. 

Typical reason: “If you earn over 
$12 a week you have to pay taxes regard- 
less of age, and if you help pay for the 
upkeep of your gov ernment you ought to 
have a Say in it. 


Best “School Citizens”’ 


Two “best citizens,” a boy and a girl, 
are picked each month at Ponca City, 
Okla., high school. Each gets a gold pin 
from the student council and a guest-of- 
honor invitation to the Lions club 
luncheon, 

At term’s end, students elect the two 
“best citizens of the term,” who receive 
diamond-set pins from the Lions. 


Gl Threat 


Mushroom trade schools threaten to 
cheat GI’s of veterans’ rehabilitation 
and education benefits, Dr. Ronald Kent, 
director of vocational schools in Essex 
County, N. J., warned the American Vo- 
cational Society in Philadelphia. 

“Courses of training for expanding 
postwar industries like television, refrig- 
eration, oil heating, air conditioning, will 
be crowded both by veterans and regular 
students,” he predicted. ‘““Mushroom 
schools, offering only these courses at the 
$500 yearly maximum the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will pay, will spring up, and 
pressure will come from veterans them- 
selves to have them accredited.” 

Situation would be imp-oved, he said, 
if veterans were trained separately from 
regular high school students. ‘Veterans,’ 
he forecast, “will be interested principally 
in shop work. 

For schools unable to set up sep- 
arate courses, the best plan might be 
to bring veterans in late in the morning, 
giving them business English, plus one 
or two associated courses. The afternoon 
would be devoted to shop work, with only 
regular students in the classes.” 


Aids for Teachers 


A catalog of selected educational re- 
cordings is available without charge from 
the Recordings Division, New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


“Future Pilots” Club 


Typical of keen ‘teen-age interest in 
aviation is the “Future Pilots of America” 
club organized by 27 members of a pre- 
aeronautics class in Dewar, Okla., high 
school. 

In laboratory periods twice a week, 
members work on individual model planes, 
and together on a larger job, 18 ft. long 
with r2 ft. span. 

Meanwhile, girls in the class com- 
pile aviation scrapbooks. 
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Fire Fighting 


Oil smoke billowed from the bunkers 
of the Liberty ship Gaspar de Portola at 
her berth in Baltimore. But men strolled 
unconcernedly about the deck. 

Thirty minutes after the fire started 
crewmen sealed the ship, lowered a “fog 
head” into the fire area, turned on water. 
Within 35 seconds, observers said, visible 
evidence of flames was gone. 

Thus Comdr. Lloyd Layman, U. S. 
Coast Guard demonstrated a new method 
for fighting ship fires. Principle is simple: 
Oxygen is sealed “ from the blaze, the 
“fog head” (a 24 in. nozzle squirting a 
fine spray of ie Bin drenches the fire, 
smothers it. Later crews go in to treat 
materials which might be re-ignited when 
air is admitted. 

Experiment was witnessed by Navy, 
Coast Guard, shipyard, fire underwriters’ 
representatives who saw in this system 
devised at the USCG fire fighting school a 
preventative for another such disaster as 
the Morro Castle fire off New Jersey sev- 
eral years ago. 


Brainless Genius 


Civil Service Officials are scratching 
their heads about the listing of a non- 
salaried analytical chemist who does the 
work of several men at the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, never makes a mistake. “He” 
is a robot devised by bure au scientists. 

The instrument, a “mass spectrome- 
ter,” makes analyses with electricity and 
magnetism instead of test tubes. Materials 
in a gaseous state are passed into glass 
pipes (see cut) where they are bombarded 
with electrons. Thus electrified they are 
passed into a magnetic field, which sepa- 
rates charged molecules of gas according to 
mass, and instruments (see cut) record 
pattern by which elements are identified. 





Wide World 


MAGNETISM, not test tubes, used for analysis. 




















BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


WHen CHEST COLDS come 
AND PETER PAIN 
ATTACKS... 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 21 times more of these 
ingredients than five other widely offered rub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 


Ben-Gay— THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHEUMATISM 
"Also For PAIN MUSCLE rain dine oxen 


DUE TO NEURALGIA FOR CHILDREN 





IT’S EASY and FUN to BUILD 


THIS NEW MODERN 










Wilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
nation--Red, White 
Biue, Pink, Purple 
--a 10c-Packet of each, 
all 6 postpaid for 10c. 
Send dime today. 


aule’s Seed Book FREE 









Every amateur will be . 
proud to build this modern . iy | 






household necessity, Our 
plans are simple and easy 








to follow. This 8 cubic ft. | 
size can be built of new or | Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 


good pert oon —— y and flowers. Mave a garden--grow more food. 
, 12, 32, 0 -vo stor. 

Saves up to 75% of cost of WM. HENRY MAULE 

new box. al < 290 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


NO EXPERT KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


and the mate rial ia not hard to obtain: many items can be found 
im garages, workshops and scra ap yards M: 31 bill, check or mon- 
b. 


ey order for eomplete plans and big catalog 
LEJAY MFG. CO., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





your y—— 

Guide,” contsining com - 
plete salermation about patent 
cedure and selling inventions. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 

istered Patent Attorneys 
637-A Adams Building Washington, 0. C.. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice ‘orrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin .rained all tae 
aides who corrected “shell shocked cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE IS, AND 












For prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
mildly medicated. 60 year: 
success. All druggists. Buy! 






















shelter and 
strength of a 
sturdy Oak 
the 
storm, these 


**‘Bonds of 
Blessing” will 


against 


protect you 
against worry 
or loss, and 
provide se- 


income 


of 


cure 
the 


your life. 


A SALVATION 
ARMY INCOME 
GIFT CONTRACT 


. « . is your best investment be- 
cause it is SAFE and gives you a 
high rate of return—up to 8% or 
more depending on age. You avoid 
legal troubles over a will, you save 
in taxes and lawyer’s fees, and 
you administer your estate while 
yet alive. ‘ 

Investigate this plan of furthering 
our world-wide work of relieving 
distress and saving souls, while 
assuring a life income for yourself. 


rest 






For Full Particulars 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


RP 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. we-15 
719 N. State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity). 
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‘Set thee up waymarks, make thee 
guideposts; set thy heart toward 
the highway.’’— Jeremiah 31:2] 


IKE the Unity Goals 


If the clergy pulls up one by one 
some of the pickets that now separate 
them, The Churchman suggested recently, 
before many years Protestant Christianity 
will one day officially declare there never 
was any fence. 

Leading Protestants made this appar- 
ent as many denominations organized for 
a new year of greater unity. 

The first significant action and most 
likely to be consummated, is merger of 
the-Evangelical church and United Breth- 
ren in Christ. Final decision will be made 
by the latter at their May meeting. 

In varying degrees, other Protestant 


bodies are planning or talking unity. Fra- 


ternal discussions between the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church continue to pro- 
gress. Meanwhile, the Presbyterians named 
a Laymen’s Committee to seek organic 
union within four years with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. (South), the 
United Presbyterian Church, and the Re- 
formed Church in America. No mention 
was made of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. 

Even more hopeful is the merger of 
the Congregational Christian and the 
Evangelical and Reformed church. When 
and if that develops (unlikely before 
1946) the combined church will be known 
as the “United Church of Christ.” 

A basis for “cooperative effort and 


| unity” is being worked out between the 
| Disciples of Christ and the Northern Bap- 





| months after 
| country doctor, and his music class had 


tists PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). Some denom- 
ination leaders however view as remote 
any chance of uniting the Northern and 
Southern Baptists. 


Little Brown Church 


No place is so dear to my childhood 
As the little brown church in the vale. 

Legend stepped aside last week to 
let history tell the story of the Bradford, 
Iowa, 1st Congregational Church, better 
known to millions as “The Little Brown 
Church in the- Vale.” 

It was Christmas week, 80 years ago, 
when Rev. J. K. Nutting and his congre- 
gation of transplanted New Englanders 
dedicated the building. That was a few 
William Savage Pitts, a 


come to the church during construction 
and sung the then-unpublished “The 


| Church in the Wildwood,” words and 
music by Dr. Pitts. 


For Pitts, the church was a vision 


| made real, because he had visited the spot 


PATHFINDER 


several years earlier, been inspired by its 
beauty as an ideal setting for a church, 
and composed the song. 

As the hymn’s popularity grew, so did 
its identity with the Congregational 
church in Cedar Valley. 

Times are better now than when the 
building received its first coat of brown 
paint. Rev. F. L. Hanscom, present pastor, 
has a Sunday morning flock of only 4o 
to 60—but he has “tied the knot” for 
some 3,000 couples in the past four years. 


Bible Observance 


Encouraged by the success of the first 
Nationwide Bible Reading campaign, ob- 
served between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, the American Bible Society is plan- 
ning a world-wide endeavor in 1945. 


Chaplain Heroes 


Four Navy chaplains passed out life- 
belts, prayed with fear-stricken men, 
helped them into lifeboats. When the life- 
belts were gone, each chaplain stripped off 
his own, handed it to a fighter. 

Survivors described their final act of 
heroism and faith: As the stricken troop 
transport Dorchester sank off Greenland, 
the chaplains linked arms, prayed aloud, 
plunged to their deaths. 

For their shining nobility, each won 
posthumous award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Next of kin took the med- 
als on behalf of John P. Washington 
(Catholic), Clark V. Poling and George 
L. Fox (Protestant) and Alexander D. 
Goode (Jewish). 


New Bishop 


Monsignor Michael J. Ready, retir- 
ing general secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, was consecrated 
Bishop of Columbus at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Matthew the Apostle in 
the nation’s capital. 

Bishop Ready, who served the Coun- 
cil 13 years, is succeeded by the Confer- 
ence’s former assistant general secretary, 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll 
of the Pittsburgh diocese. 





LITTLE BROWN CHURCH foday drews thou- 


sands of tourists as well as marriages annually. 
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For Crime Fans 


“Woman in the Window” is challenge to 
every Mr. Holmes; Judy Garland 
stars in St. Louis musical 


No one would list Woman in the 
Window (RKO). among the ten best of 
the year, but it’s tops in its class, a “psy- 
chological” thriller. Briefly, the story is 
this: Man commits murder; police call 
on same man to help them solve murder; 
he pits his wits against police, even point- 
ing out the right road to them. Washing- 
ton’s homicide squad were guests at a 
special showing. Four minutes before the 
end the detectives were asked to jot 
down their solution. All were wrong. 
People who liked Double Indemnity 
shouldn’t miss this one. Edward G. Robin- 
son and Joan Bennett are the stars. 





Press Asean, 


OLD TIMES. Judy Garland sees St. Louis Fair. 


Meet Me In St. Louis (MGM) is 
the 1904 St. Louis world’s fair in techni- 
color. Judy Garland sings the current 
craze (Trolley Song) and several more, 
including the oldie “Meet Me in St. 
Louis.” Story: The Smith family of St. 


Louis gets ready for the big fair and en- - 


joys it. Judy’s best since “Wizard of Oz.” 


In Beachhead To Berlin the 
Coast Guard uses technicolor to tell of its 
part on D-Day. New slants on what hap- 
pened. 


Year’s Best. Now is when movie 
critics and fans debate the best pictures 
they’ve seen during the last year. Here 
are some nominations: 

Going My Way—New and different 
treatment of the juvenile delinquency 
problem; romance at a minimum; good 
singing by Bing Crosby and Ilona Massey; 
swell acting especially Barry Fitzgerald. 

Madame Curie—The struggle of sci- 
ence to solve the secret of radium su- 
perbly told by Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon, 

Wilson—Another top documentary 
picture, reliving Wilson’s fight to win the 
peace of 1918. 

Song of Bernadette—The story of a 
French saint, carrying a deeply religious 
message; Jennifer Jones in the title role. 
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35¢Pkt. 
of Seeds 


oes Seed Catalog 


The paper shortage makes 
scarce... write today if you want 
this leading American Seed Catalog 
All about Burpee’s best Flowers and Vegetables ... with 
pictures of all leading varieties, many in color. Newest 
creations of Burpee scientists... more delicious, more abun- 
dant Vegetables; more lovely, more colorful Flowers. Read 
about Burpee’s new Hybrid Vegetables, and Flash Marigold. 


Complete,accurate descriptions, with modest prices for the 
best seeds that grow. This catalog postpaid as long as supply 
lasts...send postcard or coupon today to W. Atlee Burpee Co, 
506 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa, 


Send 5 Pkts. Burpee’s Best 
Vegetable Seeds Ne. 7050, 
Enclosed is 10c. 


CTORY 


A GIFT FOR YOU! 


(No Seeds for Sale till 1946) 


When this frilly golden-orange giant 
Marigold was created on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms, we knew everyone would want 
it in 1945...symbol of victory and peace. 
So we'll GIVE you a 35c-Packet 
(100 seeds), if you enclose stam 
for postage. Easy to grow, 2 ft. tall, 
with loads of big double blooms. 
Write for your free seeds today! 


(To Burpee Customers: You need 
not write, we’ llsend your free Mari- 
gold seeds with your seed orders ) 


FREE 
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OUTBREAKS 


AFTER gentle cleansing with 
the fluffy, delightful lather of 
mild Resinol Soap, smooth on 
some soothing Resinol Ointment. 
Being oily, its bland medication 
stays in active contact with the 
pimply spots, thus quickening 
ealing as it relieves the irritation. 
Let Resinol help you as it has others. 


xeESIN | OINTMENT 


_RESINUGE wosonr_ 
ANALYZE HANDWRITIN 


fy for Certified Grapho- Analyst Fh | 





fe up to $100 weekly, 
hourly time, iri 
feoslon. sie 


COMPLETE 


SED ondenc€ HOME-STUDY 


COURSES and self- 


CorteSPe yses instruction books, 


slightly used. Sold, 

rented, exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Full details and 92-page illustrated a 
catalog FREE. Write today! ELSON COMPANY, 
321 8. Wabash, Dept. 2-27, Chicago 4, III. 
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| Big Saving. 


Cough, Mix This 
Recipe at Home 


No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds when you try this 


| splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 


much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at 
all. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey. in- 
stead of er syrup.) Then put 2% ounces of Pinex 
(obtained from any druggist) in a pint bottle. Add 
your syrup and you have a full pint of medicine 
that will amaze you — its quick action. It never 
spoils, lasts a family a long time, and tastes fine— 
children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 


| branes, quickly eases soreness and difficult breath- 


ing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well-known for its ‘ompt 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't —__ in every HAs fi 

The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ae ES 2S. 


Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, etc. Grapes,7e. 
Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. Catalog 
free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 12, CLEVELAND, TENN. 














Maule's SE SEEDS 


FLOWERS and VEGET 
jal Offer--to see for yourself the rd 


s 
wality of Maule’s tested, guaranteed 
Bick any 5 of these full-size 10c or l5e Pkts. 


LIMIT--one order to a fagrily. 
YOUR CHOICE 
—— — o 























Mark the 5 you out—mail with dime 
CT Temete Certified 0D Redish Maule’s 
Marglobe. Scarlet. Earliest Scarlet. 
oO Beet Detroit oes | Asters Maule Giants, 
Red. Fine- all colors mixed 
: Cc Cab Larkspur Red, White 
i Cueur =" —_— ont B ~~ \_~— 
woumber Earlies elds Lar 
O§ iamond. C) edeclees fellean. 
| OF Petunias all a 
fragrant, mixed. 
me ["] Zinates Dahite. like 
Long. Good keeper. Giants, all colors, 
| wm. Henry Maule, 352 Maule Bidg., 32,Pa. 
Send Maule’s Cj Enclosed is 10c. Send 
Seed Book FREE. 6 Pkts. Seeds checked above. 
DN i 
CS 








Now: 
order ond Z 
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EASIEST WAY RELIEVES 
_ Miseries fi from | Head Colds 


Jelly has been a success 
auch lovin ng cold clogged noses eS mis- 
eries of head col: Why? use it’s so sooth- 
ing to inflamed, swollemtissue. Opens nose first 
a. Isn't liquid. Doesn't run. Millions 

used. Ask for Kenden’s Nasal Jelly | 
at any drug store. 


KONDON’S NASAL JELLY 
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YOUR RED CROSS 


In widely different ways, the 
Red Cross provides comfort 
for our fighting men. Your 
gift to the Red Cross helps 
make possible all the good 
done to millions. So—give 
whenever and whatever you 
can. Give something now! 
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The Spud's Peel: We do not need any 
more or better potato peelers, in spite of 
your statement to the contrary. 

Those that we already have should be 
smashed up and thrown in the junk pile. 
The most valuable part of the vegetable 
lies next to the skin, and that should never 
be cut off and thrown away. 

Elmer G. Oberg, Portland, Ore. 


Bring on the Facts: Variety is the 
spice of life. And appreciation “is the oil 
that keeps life’s machinery going. Please 
continue those informative articles every 
thinking man and woman needs to know 
about. 

Mrs. Lottie Emerson, Kempton, II. 


Those Wild Horses: In regard to the 
wild horses mentioned in PATHFINDER: 
Break: these wild horses and it takes an 
expert to handle them at all. 

Right in this western part of South 
Dakota at the auction sales good young 
farm mares weighing 1400 to 1600 lbs. sell 
for from $40 to $80, and unless it’s some- 
thing fancy a saddle horse sells from $30 
to $60, As bad as we need our good young 
men I don’t see anything in favor of them 
risking their necks with wild horses. 

O. D. Jordan, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


United Soldiers: So the churches are 
going to spend $1,000,000,000 after the 
war. Now that is fine and dandy but why 
all the different denominations? Do not 
the soldiers fight together as true Amer- 
icans and friends? Then why should they 
come back here and divide up in different 
religious sects? 

Carl L. Erickson, Bordulac, N. Dak. 

Dislikes Capitalism: In your (Nov. 
12) editorial, “Fellow Americans!!!” you 
say: “There is no room in America these 
next four years for the professional bab- 
bler against capitalism.” Capitalism has 
been the ruination of every nation that 
cozens with it. The rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer. Perhaps you think that 
right but I don’t, so I shall continue to 
“babble” against it. 

Wm. D. Horton, Lockwood, Ohio 

[ That is one of Mr. Horton’s Ameri- 

can freedoms.—Ep. ] 


A Peace Plan: My suggestion for 
permanent peace: Suppose_all implements 
of war are deposited somewhere under an 
international police force and everybody 
signs a treaty that no individual nation 
build any implements of war. 

That there be no arms larger than a 
policeman’s revolver and that nobody be 


allowed to. pass over any national bound+ 


ary with any weapon whatever. Could 
that be enforced? 


H. E. Butcher, Gulfport, Miss. 
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Bending the Twig: The reason for 
youth being so confused as to what is 
wholesome and right, and what’is not, is 
that we have taken down the fences be- 
tween right and wrong and have failed to 
put them up. 

Allen T, Greenman, Bay City, Mich. 


Rationing in Operation: While there 
is much of merit and necessity in OPA ra- 
tioning and regulations, in practice, a 
system of arbitrary puppetry in govern- 
ment has been set up. It is independent 
of the local, State and other branches of 
administration to which injured interests 
may appeal. The Congressman, the U. S. 
Senator and the State Senator admit to be 
powerless in the face of the arbitrary and 
injurious practices of the local chief-clerk 
who is the local dictator. 

Jay L. Smith, Chester, N, Y. 


Asks Some Questions: I want to 
know why the 18-year-old boys after six 
to eight months’ training are billed for 
oversea duty, while the other boys from 
20 to 26 are held from two to three years 
in camps here at home, just chased around 
from one place to another. And also why 
are they so wasteful with all their food? 

And why does the government dump 
gasoline on the ground that doesn’t come 
up to its standard? Why not let the peo- 
ple that can’t get gas to go to and from 
work that is essential have it? 

C. I. Corwin, Visalia, Calif. 


Buttering Our Prisoners: I want to 
ask your opinion about giving war prison- 
ers butter when we civilians can’t get any. 
I think it is an injustice. 

C, L. Padelford, E, Taunton, Mass. 


More About Heaven Tree: The 
“tree that grows in Brooklyn” is a heaven 
tree and nothing else but! These ill-smell- 
ing, ill-favored trees are taking the coun- 
tryside like the English sparrow, the star- 
ling, and just like the German carp is tak- 
ing the rivers of America. 

Several weeks ago I made a trip down 
through Kentucky. These heaven trees... 
along highways choke out vegetation. 

W. G. Duncan, Louisville, Ky. 


Against Autos: The automobile is 
the worst disturbing factor in our entire 
economy, and it is not only the cost of 
the cars and upkeep, etc., but the time 
lost, the taking of people away from their 
work that is ruining our country. I sug- 
gest we ration automobiles, stop selling 
them on time payments and guide the sav- 
ings now in the hands of people into buy- 
ing things that will contribute to their 
subsistence and support... . 

John J. Phillips, Temple City, Calif. 


Jingles: Only a completely prejudiced 
mind oa label Day is Dying in the West 
jingle jangle when both words and music 
have rare beauty and dignity worthy of 
any vesper service the world over. 

Emma M. Whealdon, Salem, Ore. 





How Sluggish Folks 





Get Happy Relief — 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions . 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome reliéf 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed, 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 





Relief at Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 
For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


KILLS 
Red Mites 





1945 Garden Catalog 
Illustrated in Color 


FRE 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plante thkt produce 


crops three weeks earlier than home grown plants. 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 
Onion, lettuce, t, broccoli, tomato, — - 
plant & pepper nate. eee YOUR catalog now 
fore the suppl exhausted. 

L Tifton, Ga. 


P. D. FULWOOD CO., 
LUEBERRIES ornamentat 


Be the first to raise CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES 





JANUARY 1, 1945 21 





Day After Christmas 


To market, to market 

To make an exchange 

On gifts Santa brought 

‘That are useless and strange; 
But the counters are empty— 
The war makes that clear, 

But at least I have plenty 

Of gifts for next year! 

Helen Castle 


“Are you going to marry for -love, 
Hazel?” 
“Well, I think I will the first time.” 


. Some years ago the following death 
notice of a Ruben Jones appeared in a 
Baltimore paper: 

“He heard the angels calling 

From that bright celestial shore; 

He flapped his wings and away he went 

To make one angel more.” 


Brain Teaser No. 63 


On an inclined railway the fare is 75 
cents for the upward and 25 for the down- 
ward trip. One day a certain number of 
passengers rode up; some of them rode 
down, while the rest walked. The receipts 
of the railway were $155. Next day three 
times as many. passengers rode up as on 
the first day. All of these either walked 
or rode down during the day, but there 
were 120 more walked than on the previ- 
ous day. The receipts for the second day 
were $445. How many passengers rode up 
and how many walked down the first day? 


Solution to No. 62 


The product of two numbers must be 

40. Since one number increased by 3 and 

the other number decreased by 3 must still 

give 40 the two numbers must have been 

| 5 and 8. There must have been 5 at the 
party. 


On little Rosa’s first day in school 
she was assigned a temporary seat, and 
at the end of the day she went home dis- 
satisfied. 

“Well, how do you like your new 
teacher?” asked Mother. “Don’t like her 
a bit,” answered Rosa. “She told me to 
sit on the front seat for the present, and 
she never give me any present.” 


Judge—Guilty or not guilty? 
Mose—Not guilty. 
Judge—Have you ever been in jail be- 
fore? 
Mose—No suh, I never stole nothing 
' before. 








Of course, 

im embarrassed 
I don’t like to talk about worms, Boss. 
But I thought you ought to know. Worms 
are bad—they sap a dog’s strength, leave 
him too weak to fight serious illness. 

Clean out those thieves, Boss, with Ser- 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules (Puppy 
Capsules for young dogs). They're easy to 
take, and how they work! In no time at 
all, I'll be my old self again. 

er worming, I'll need Sergeant’s Vita- 

min Capsules (Vitapets) to help me get 
back in shape. 

Get both at drug or pet store and keep 
them on hand. Get Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
too—free at stores or with this coupon. 


nts MEDICINES & 
i 


i Dept. 32-A-1, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the 







Noo 40-page : og te: 
) ey a 
Thanks, Boss, youre 

a great guy-Srufff 








YOU DON’T NEED 


A NEW CAR OR TRUCK 


Just install new rings and you will give old 
cars and trucks new life — and longer life 
if you specify or buy “Rings made by 
Simplex.” Sold in more service shops and 
accessory stores than any other piston ring 





in America. Available in your town. 


‘SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 









B. a 
All text material furnished. 
pymeet . Send for 
K— wand Ex- 
ecutive Guidance | 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 49-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11 Iii. 








The 1941 Press Release 


The Atlantic Charter, hailed in the 
fall and winter of 1941 as the cornerstone 
of the United Nations, and a symbol of 
freedom for all mankind in the post-war, 
came up for discussion at President Roose- 
velt’s press conference the week before 
Christmas. The British and the ELAS 
were still killing one another in Athens. 
Soviet domination of Poland seemed as- 
sured, China was faced with civil war as 
wel] as the Jap invasion. A sudden Nazi 
counter-offensive had wiped out thousands 
of American soldiers, possibly entrapped 
a half dozen divisions. 

This is what the New York Times had 
to say of the White House press confer- 
ence that afternoon of December 19: 

“The Atlantic Charter entered the 
questioning with a query as to whether 
Mr. Churchill had ever signed it. Mr. 
Roosevelt replied that nobody ever signed 
it. Asked where it was now, he said there 
wasn’t any copy of the Atlantic Charter 
as far as he knew. .. . There were signa- 
tures (later on), the President said, but 
none to any formal document. Anyhow, 
he said, when asked whether the spirit 
of the declaration was still there, all who 
had participated in its composition agreed 
on it. It was signed in substance, hé sug- 
gested, explaining that it was a memo- 
randum to the press and radio. 

“*Have you wished since that time 
that you had a formal document?’ a corre- 
spondent asked. Mr. Roosevelt said that 
he had not, except for the benefit of sight- 
seers in Washington who would want to 
see Re”. 

The basis for the array of allies 
known as the United Nations, a term 
originated by the White House, was the 
Atlantic Charter, Is the United Nations, 
too, after three years of war, only another 
“memorandum to the press and radio’* 
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For Many New Years 


This is the space usually reserved 
for a coy comment about New Year’s 
resolutions. But this isn’t a year for coy 
remarks, The human race has been mak- 
ing New Year’s resolutions every January 
1 since “Hector was a pup.” Despite 
them, as current events prove, we go right 
on making the same mistakes, blundering 
into the same sort of ghastly wars, and 
the same diplomatic and social holocausts, 
We do the same dumb things, generation 
after generation, century after century— 
as families—as communities—as nations. 

How much of this persistent blind- 
ness is due to education? Has the human 


race failed miserably in the task of teach- 
ing the true perspectives of daily life to 
oncoming generations? Weren't the phi- 
losophers right, two thousand years ago or 
one hundred years ago, when they pointed 
out that “The individual is more im- 
portant than the state?” 

These thoughts, and a lot of others, 
ran through our minds as we re-read the 
interview with Harry J. Carman, dean of 
Columbia College, New York City, ap- 
pearing on Page 5 of this issue. “Democ- 
racy,” Dr. Carman says, “is measured by 
the number of its leaders. One way to 
increase our amount of democracy is to 
increase the number of our true leaders. 
. » « There must be leaders of opinion in 
every village, in every club, in every class- 
room.” 

Truer words were never spoken. Look 
at the world today. The number of world 
leaders can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The rest of the human race 
runs bleating, like sheep, after the four 
or five old rams who dominate our globe. 

There is one resolution for the human 
race to adopt, and keep, this New Year’s 
day. Resolve to sit back and evaluate 
your own life, your dreams, your frustra- 
tions, your potentials and the limitations 
or advantages handed you by society. 
Give your neighbor the benefit of the 
doubt and take it for granted that he, as 
a human being, wants just about the same 
sort of life you want. Go over and talk 
with him to find out if that’s what he 
does want. 

Then, between you, determine how 
your knowledge of living, your plans for 
betterment of each family’s environment 
can be passed on to your children and the 
neighbor’s children. 

Down that road, over a period of gen- 
erations, can rear the Peace mankind has 
sought through all the ages. . . . a peace 
gained through leadership-by-many, in- 
stead of the endless wars brought on 
through leadership by the few. 
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The Eagle’s Wings 


In the three years we have been at- 


war American production has been so 
huge, so overwhelming, that the Allies 
have forged far ahead of the bandit na- 
tions in practically everything men fight 
with—ships, guns, tanks, trucks, half- 
tracks, rifles, bazookas, range-finders, self- 
propelled cannon, rockets, grenades; etc. 
But the phase of development that is 
most significant and gives most satisfac- 
tion is the U.S.A.’s air power. 

The airplane is ours; it was developed 
here. It is the power best symbolized by 
the American eagle. American ingenuity 
brought it into being, steadily improved 
it in speed, range and efficiency until it 
not only crossed our own country on 
precise schedules but conquered foreign 
skies and carried passengers and mail to 
the far corners of the world. Until 1939, 
it served the ends of peace and humanity. 

But, in the meantime, the Germans 
and Japs were secretly budding the air- 
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plane into a weapon of war. In 1940-41, 
their clouds of bombers, dive bombers 
and fighters rained death across Europe 
and the Pacific. 

Thunder, lightning and hurricanes 
were never so frightful to the women and 
children of invaded Europe as the terrible 
Luftwaffe. In the Philippines and on 
other Pacific islands Americans diving 
into fox holes asked in anguish: “Where 
are our planes?” 

They don’t ask that question any 
more—nor do the enemy. Berlin has been 
battered. Tokyo has been bombed. So 
have Nagasaki, Kyushu Korea, Manchuria, 
and Jap oil fields and refineries in the 
Dutch East Indies. Our planes have grown 
larger and larger, faster and faster. They 
flew by hundreds, then by thousands, now 
up to seven or eight thousand at a time 
to hit the Nazis from England, from 
France, from Africa, from Italy. They 
dominate the air of Europe, and terrify 
the former terrorists. Day and night Fly- 
ing Fortresses, B-29’s, British Lancasters 
and smaller war birds of various sizes 
stab behind the German armies to cut 
their lifelines. 

They clean up traffic-congested freight 
yards; they blow up fuel and ammuni- 
tion dumps; they tear up the railroads 
and bridges over which supplies and 
reinforcements are being rushed; they 
blow up arms factories, power plants, and 
even the trains anc trucks that are trying 
to hurry help to the German front, They 
all but eliminated the U-boats. 

We know we are going to win this 
war because now we have air superiority 
and can strike behind the German armies 
and paralyze their fighting strength. The 
enemy have been outbuilt and over- 
powered in the air. They know they are 
doomed. The eagle is triumphing. But 
the eagle has learned a lesson, tod. He 
must never be caught napping again. Air 
power must, hereafter, always be strongest 
—both for peace and for war—here in its 
native land, 
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A Familiar Sight to the Rest of the Family 





Mother gets first look at FARM JOURNAL every month—and for good reasons. Many 
a delicious recipe comes into being next day, as the family well knows. Many a prac- 
tical idea for personal care or home decoration comes from its pages as well as a timely 
interpretation of the world’s news. 

For FARM JOURNAL, you see, devotes attention to good living as well as good 
farming. That’s a reason for its influence, and for the fact that it is America’s largest 
rural magazine with more than 2)4 million subscribers. Its advertising carries weight 


with readers, which makes it important for merchants with rural trade. 


FARM JOURNAL » fame wis 








Perhaps I’m one war older than you are! 


Believe me, after the last war 
I saw what happened. Will you 
let me give you some advice? 


If you’ve got a job today—for your 
own sake, fellow, be smart! Think 
twice before you fight for a wage 
increase that might force prices up 
and land you behind the eight-ball 
in the end. 

Salt away as mucn as you can out 
of your present wages. Put money 
in the bank, pay up your debts, buy 
more life insurance. Above all, put 
every extra penny you can lay your 
hands on into Uncle Sam’s War 
Bonds—and hold ’em! 


Nobody knows what’s coming 
when the Germans and the Japs are 
licked. Perhaps we'll have good 
times. Okay. You'll be sitting pretty. 
Perhaps we'll have bad times. Then 
they’re sure to hit hardest on the 
guy with nothing saved. 


The best thing you can do for 
your country right now is not to buy 
a thing you can get along without. 
That helps keep prices down, heads 
off inflation, helps to insure good 
times after the war. 

And the best thing you can do for 
your own sake, brother, if there 
should be a depression ahead, is to 
get your finances organized on a 
sound basis of paid-up debts—and 


have a little money laid by to see 
you through! 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling price. Pay your ration points 
in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask for more—for your labor, your 
services, or the goods you sell. 

HELP 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford — ag te 
to help pay for the war and 

insure your future. KEEP 
Keep up your 
insurance. 


. 
A United States War Message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 





